by David Hartsough 


he Occupation in Freedom Plaza 

in Washington, D.C., only two 

blocks from the White House, 

and the occupations around the 
country and the world have given me 
more hope than anything I have experi- 
enced since the civil rights and anti-war 
movements in the 1960s. 

Hundreds of thousands of people from 
all walks of life and all ages, races and 
religious backgrounds —. especially 
young people — are waking up and say- 
ing, “We aren’t going to take it any more. 
We will not-put up with a society where 
the government does not represent the 


people, but too often represents the corpo- 
rations and the wealthy.” 


The occupiers have proclaimed to the 


by Charles Burack 


hen I moved to the San 
Francisco Bay Area in 
1988, I was struck by the 
number of people living on 
the streets in Berkeley and Oakland. I had 
lived in other cities, including Chicago 
and New York, where there were also 
many homeless people, but I’d never seen 
so many needy individuals congregating 
on sidewalks and asking for spare change. 

Over the years, my relationship with 
homeless people has changed dramatically 
as I have searched my heart and my 
Jewish heritage for a caring way to 
respond. 

At first I gave out spare change some- 
what randomly. Some days I gave to one 
person; other days I gave to several, and 
occasionally I gave to no one. The 
amounts ranged from a dime to a couple 
of dollars, though usually I gave a quarter. 

I felt both a desire and a resistance to 
giving. I could sense that some of the 
askers genuinely needed help, and I felt a 
real desire to help them. But as a graduate 
student living off loans and part-time 
teaching in the late 1980s, I knew I could 
not give to everyone I encountered. It was 
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whole world that they will no longer put up 
with a government which spends hundreds 
of billions of dollars to fight foreign wars, 
create more nuclear weapons and build 
military bases around the world, while 
making drastic cuts to education, health 
care and the welfare of the people. 

People in this movement are willing to 
put their bodies on the line and commit 
themselves for the long haul to make sure 
their voices are heard. The demonstrators 
have found that there are many others out 
there who share the same strong hope that 
we can make systemic change in our soci- 
ety, by acting together. 

We are not alone. We are the 99%, and 
with courage and a‘commitment to nonvi- 
olence, we shall overcome. x 


See Stop the Machine page /2 


obvious I had to make choices. 


Initially, my decision-making process 
about whether and how much to give was 
fairly complex and haphazard. It was 
affected by the mood I was in, how preoc- 
cupied or hurried I was, the way I was 
asked, my sense of the person’s economic 
and emotional neediness, and my feeling 
about my own financial situation. 

Often I felt guilty about not being able 
to help everyone who asked. I usually felt 
disturbed by those individuals who were 
gruff, demanding, or threatening. I won- 
dered how many individuals were truly 
needy and how many were just avoiding 
finding work. 

After a few years, I convinced myself 
that by giving money to homeless people, 
I was rewarding them for not seeking 
work and was possibly enabling certain 
individuals to buy drugs and alcohol. I 
decided it was more prudent to give only 
to established charities. In that way, I 
could be sure that the money would be 
used to good end. 

I took this approach for a couple of 
months but soon began to feel rather 
mean-spirited. It seemed hard-hearted to 
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JUSTICE NEWS & HOMELESS BLUES IN THE BAy AREA 


Stop the Machine and 
Create a New World 
The Occupation in Freedom Plaza, Washington, D.C., 


unleashed a massive outcry against Wall Street, the 
Pentagon, and ‘“‘a government run by corporations.” 
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by Ian Harris 


ctober 2011 will mark a time 
in our history when the people 
of the United States, facing 
great economic peril, rose up 
to demand economic justice. Since Sept, 
17, 2011, thousands of Americans have 
nonviolently occupied Wall Street. 

People who have been laid off and 
marginalized by economic hardship have 
been camping out in Zuccotti Park in New 
York City and waging nonviolent protests 
around this country. These protesters have 
been speaking out against unemployment 
and economic injustice. 

The rich have recovered and prospered 
since the recession two years ago. Stocks 
have gained back their losses, and the 
wealthiest one percent in this country still 
have tax breaks generously granted them 
by the previous Bush administration. 
Corporate profits have reached their high- 
est level since 1950. 

Most recently, the federal government 
bailed out banking institutions while ‘mil- 
lions of Americans lost their homes 
through foreclosures. Citigroup, a bank 
that received bailout funds, had a record 
$3.8 billion in profits this quarter, up 74 
percent from last year. 

Meanwhile, the middle class has been 
ground down by the loss of public ser- 
vices and public-sector jobs as local 
municipalities have had to lay off police, 
teachers, and social workers. College 
graduates can’t get secure jobs that will 
help them pay off their debts and allow 
them to develop careers that would pro- 
vide financial stability. 

Speculation in the housing market has 
created a foreclosure crisis that has halted 
new construction and led to more lay offs. 
The poor continue to be ignored, as they 
were earlier in the previous century when 
Michael Harrington wrote The Other 
America, his groundbreaking study of the 
plight of the poor, in 1962. A record 46 
million Americans now live in poverty. 
Many students are homeless and millions 
of people are hungry in the land of plenty. 

Who is speaking for the poor these 
days? Nobody. Hence we are getting 


Why We Should Support 
the Wall Street Occupation 


The world is upside down. The president has bailed out 
Wall Street but left millions of Americans underwater, 
and unable to pay their mortgages. Greed is trashing the 
global economy and desecrating the natural world. 


spontaneous demonstrations in cities 
around the United States protesting eco- 
nomic injustice. Because tax revenues 
have fallen off drastically and the 
Republicans won’t allow tax increases, 
the federal government is proposing cut- 
backs and lay offs that can only increase 
unemployment lines. 

The private sector is reluctant to invest 
because of economic uncertainty around 
the globe. President Obama has proposed 
a jobs bill that would invest in Green 
energy and rebuilding the nation’s infra- 
structure. This laudable initiative will 
never get out of a Republican-controlled 
House of Representatives. - 

These protests began in the heart of the 
capitalist system, Wall Street, targeting a 
stock market that-has benefited the one 
percent of Americans who have profited 
from the economic hardship felt by the 
majority of Americans. The protesters call 
themselves the 99 percent majority to 
highlight the extreme economic inequality 
that exists in the United States right now. 

The share of income held by the top 
one percent is 23 percent, the highest 
since 1928 and more than double the 10 
percent level of the late 1970s. 

Those demonstrating on Wall Street 
and in other parts of the country have 
been criticized because they do not have 
specific demands. Their goal is to create 
an awareness of the problems faced by 
such an unequal economic system. Their 
job is not to draft legislation but rather 
build public support for programs and 
policies that would provide jobs and 
meaningful careers for the growing ranks 
of unemployed. 

The world is upside down. The presi- 
dent has. bailed out Wall Street but left 
millions of Americans underwater, unable 
to pay their mortgages. Greed is trashing 
the global economy and the natural world. 

We are overfishing our oceans, pollut- 
ing our water with deepwater drilling, poi- 
soning our aquifers with fracking, and 
turning to the dirtiest forms of energy on 
the planet, like the Alberta tar sands. The 
atmosphere cannot absorb the amount of 
carbon we are putting into it, creating dan- 
gerous warming. 


*“General Strike! Liberate Oakland and shut down the 1%.”’ 


The new normal is serial economic and 
ecological disasters. This is why we 
should support these demonstrators. They 
are the canaries in the mine speaking out 


about crises that threaten all of us, our. 


children, and grandchildren. 

There are plenty of initiatives that can 
and should be put into place to address 
these crises. Instead of cutting Medicare 
and Social Security, we should be taxing 
the rich. We should stop waging three 
wars. We should cut defense spending and 
increase spending on education. The 
United States spends $120 million a day 
on nuclear weapons. 

We can create jobs in both the private 
and public sectors by rebuilding our out- 
dated physical infrastructure and our dete- 
riorating cities. We should develop and 


www.occupyoakland.org 


invest in new technologies for a sustain- 
able energy future. 

The demonstrators who are occupying 
Wall Street and protesting on many main 
streets across the United States are crying 
out about this unjust economy. They are 
appealing to the majority of Americans 
who are seeing economic security being 
pulled away from them. 

Hopefully, these demonstrations signal 
the beginning of a movement by the 
majority of people seeking economic jus- 
tice in the United States. The people unit- 
ed will never be defeated. 


Ian Harris is a Quaker and professor emeri- 
tus at the Department of Educational Policy and 
Community Studies, University of Wisconsin- 
Milwaukee. This essay was inspired by his visit 
to Wall Street on Oct. 8, 2011. 


Preserve Affordable Housing at Haste and Telegraph 


A development at the vacant lot 
on Telegraph Avenue that pre- 
cludes the replacement of 77 
lost units of SRO housing is a 
theft of irreplaceable housing. 


by Carol Denney 


“Tf people have an exciting idea, certain- - 


ly we can try and show community support 
so that we can encourage the property to 
‘move forward,” Worthington. said. “Having 
a vacant lot sitting there is costing the city a 
lot in terms of lost vitality to Telegraph.” — 
Daily Californian, 10/4/2011 


This quotation from Berkeley City 
Councilmember Kriss Worthington was a 
prominent part of the most recent story 
about the vacant lot at the corner of Haste 
and Telegraph in Berkeley, a space that is 
currently being demonized by public offi- 


ole press, residents, and students. The 
article in the Daily Californian describes 


University of California architecture stu- 


dents eagerly offering designs for projects- 
to-be in an atmosphere of urgency. 

The article neglects to mention that the 
vacant lot at Haste and Telegraph was 


“previously a single room occupancy 
(SRO) hotel which’ provided both retail . 


space and 77 units of crucial low-income 
housing. The building was the victim of 
deliberate arson, as the previous residents 
know. who received warning the night 
before one wing was set ablaze. 

Berkeley has systematically destroyed 
its SRO housing, replacing it with high- 
end condos and “affordable” rental units 
which are only affordable to the $80,000 a 
year median income crowd. SRO units, 
which generally are the only option for 
the lowest income and homeless groups 
they often shelter, are becoming an endan- 
gered species. 


It should matter to us as a community, 
if we care about helping low-income peo- 
ple and homeless people get off the 
streets, that we replace and protect such 


“housing, which also offers important 


alternatives for migrant workers, seasonal 
workers, artists and musicians who come 
to town for brief periods, and people who 
needa starting point before they can con- 
template saving the expensive first-month, 
last-month, and security deposit require- 
ments of more permanent housing. 

The Daily Californian also neglected 
to mention that current lot owner Ken 
Sarachan submitted a proposal for a com- 
bination retail and housing complex 
which was turned down by an earlier City 
Council. Sarachan is not quoted at all, 
which implies that he is somehow an 
obstacle to the lot’s development, despite 
the fact that his earlier proposal included 
affordable units and proposed that it be 
named for Bob Sparks, a beloved commu- 


nity housing activist. 

A history-free story runs the risk of 
greasing the wheels for a proposal which 
may not replace the crucial 77 units of 
low-income housing Berkeley sorely 
needs. A vacant lot may be characterized 
as contributing little to the avenue, but a 
development there which precludes the 
replacement housing Sarachan once tried 
to build is a theft of potential pope 
which is irreplaceable. 

Beware the atmosphere of urgency sur- 
rounding potential development of the lot 
at the corner of Telegraph Avenue and 
Haste Street in Berkeley. 

Putting up a building of some kind at 
that corner might seem urgent from some 


_ perspectives. But the need for single room 


occupancy housing is much, much, more 
urgent. Our community needs to insist 
that all 77 units of SRO housing be 
replaced as an integral part of any new 
development at Haste and Telegraph. 
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Shutting down the port is an 
amazing feat that announces 
to the world that this move- 
ment is so bold it will even 
challenge the global reach of 
transnational corporations. 


Editorial by Terry Messman 


n Wednesday, November 2, I 

witnessed history being made 

as more than 10,000 people 

marched through Oakland in 
an extraordinary display of nonviolent 
resistance to a government and an eco- 
nomic system that has been rigged against 
the poor, and in favor of the rich. 

Occupy Oakland sent out a call for a 
general strike, a seemingly utopian goal 
that would require the unswerving dedica- 
tion and massive commitment of thou- 
sands of people. At first glance, it seemed 
nearly as impossible a proposal as Don 
Quixote battling the windmills. Yet 
against all the odds, they pulled off one of 
the most inspiring and successful nonvio- 
lent demonstrations in recent history. 

Occupy Oakland galvanized countless 
thousands of people to occupy downtown 
Oakland, created a large tent city in the 
very shadow of City Hall, and marched 
through Oakland to shut down its major 
banks, and the Port of Oakland itself. 

This virtually leaderless group of 
determined activists organized a huge 
march all the way from Oakland City Hall 
to the Port of Oakland several miles away, 
where protesters triumphed in shutting 
down the entire port, an amazing accom- 
plishment that announced to the world 
that this movement was so bold and 
uncompromising as to challenge the glob- 
al reach of transnational corporations. 


*THE MOST POWERFUL MOVEMENT’ 


As we marched to shut down the Port 
of Oakland, a longtime friend of mine, 
David Hartsough, a co-founder of the 
Nonviolent Peaceforce and the director of 
Peaceworkers, told me that the march was 
perhaps the most powerful and hope-filled 
movement he had ever witnessed. 

That is an extraordinary tribute to 
Occupy Oakland, given that Hartsough 
has been an activist for more than 50 
years, and has been a key participant in 
the civil rights movement of the early 
1960s, the antiwar movement in the 
Vietnam era, the huge anti-nuclear move- 
ment of the 1980s, and the Gulf War 
peace movement of the 1990s. 

Those past movements preserved 
human rights, stopped wars, created social 
change, and are now enshrined in our his- 
tory as a people. Hartsough witnessed all 
these movements at first hand and was 
arrested for civil disobedience while taking 
part in them. So it was nothing short of 
astonishing to hear him say that Occupy 
Oakland is the most powerful and promis- 
ing movement he has ever seen. 

In less than two months, the Occupy 
Wall Street and Occupy Oakland move- 
ments have unleashed an historic outpour- 
ing of people’s power that may well rep- 
resent the best hope to radically transform 
our society we have seen in decades.. 

Activists began converging at Frank 
Ogawa Plaza on the morning of 
November 2 and were buoyed to see that 
City Hall — the very symbol of govern- 
mental power — had been taken over by 
occupiers and converted into a people’s 
encampment. More than 100 tents cov- 
ered nearly every square inch of land in 
the plaza outside City Hall, and the entire 
area bristled with signs defiantly announc- 
ing the movement’s intent to shut down a 

system that has become a servant of Wall 
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Street, the Pentagon, the banks and the 
global corporate elite. 


A COUNTRY RUN BY THE BANKS 


All afternoon, marches were launched 
from the corner of 14th and Broadway to 
downtown Oakland’s business district. 
This country is basically run by the banks, 
and that was perhaps never made more 


clear than when the public was forced to 
hand over billions of tax dollars to bail out 
the same corrupt financial institutions that 


have foreclosed on countless thousands of 
homes, and have ransacked the U.S. econo- 
my like a den of thieves. Lee 

But in Oakland on November 2, the 
people were no longer the pawns of the 
banks. Instead, protesters shut down such 
widely discredited symbols of financial 
power and corruption as the Chase Bank, 
Wells Fargo and Bank of America. 

Working without visible leadership, 
without offices and nearly without a bud- 
get, Occupy Oakland has succeeded in 
building a genuine populist uprising. It 
has mobilized the kind of nonviolent 
insurrection that Martin Luther King spent 
the last months of his life building. King 
envisioned a Poor People’s Campaign that 
would build a grass-roots rebellion all 
over the country and resist militarism, 


imperialism, racism and the corporate. 
- capitalism that forces millions into pover- 


ty. King and his dream of a massive upris- 
ing was assassinated in April 1968. 

Many of us have long hoped for a 
rebirth of this vision. How amazing it is to 
see that this movement was reborn largely 
due to the work of young activists who 
were born decades after King’s death. 

Or, to cite a closer historic parallel, 
Occupy Wall Street and Occupy Oakland 
have begun to build the kind of grass- 
roots revolt that fueled the Arab Spring 
and toppled one dictator after another. 
That accomplishment seemed beyond 
imagining until the first dictators were 
toppled. Now, in our own country, we are 
witnessing the first, hope-filled days of an 
“American Autumn” that has already 
begun to change history. 

U.S. activists have grown accustomed to 
the media’s biased coverage of social 
change movements, and the outright sup- 
pression of important stories. Three months 
ago, on Aug. 5, 2011, homeless activists 
from all over the West Coast held a massive 
march through San Francisco’s financial 


“We Are The 99%. The people are too big to fail.” Poster from Occupy Oakland. 


Occupy Oakland Shuts Down the Banks and the Port 


district to protest the union-busting Hyatt 
Hotel and financier Charles Schwab, and 
shut down Wells Fargo Bank. Yet, the cor- 
porate media avoided reporting on this 
undeniably newsworthy action organized 
by Western Regional Advocacy Project. 

In the case of Occupy Wall Street, the 
mainstream media has been forced to cover 
these events, given the enormous number of 


occupations and the coast-to-coast extent of 
the protests. But too often, the corporate 
media have downplayed the significance of 
the protests, undercounted the numbers, and 


distorted the coverage. 
DISTORTED MEDIA COVERAGE 


On November 2, Occupy Oakland esti- 
mated that up to 30,000 people took part 
in protests at some part of the day, and 
more than 10,000 people peacefully 
marched in a successful effort to shut 
down the Port of Oakland. But the corpo- 
rate press devoted a disproportionate 
amount of coverage to the acts of a hand- 
ful of people who threw rocks at store 
windows and spray-painted graffiti. The 
media pounced on these few instances and 
breathlessly reported them as if unbeliev- 
ably terrible crimes had been committed. 

What is wrong with this picture? 

First, the vast majority of demonstrators 
in Occupy Oakland have been deeply com- 
mitted to nonviolence, even when facing 
extreme provocation by the police. The 
General Strike on November 2 was held in 
a city still dismayed at the violent raid by 
Oakland police on October 25 that ended in 
more than 100 people being arrested, tear- 
gassed and beaten by police. Flash grenades 
and tear gas canisters were shot indiscrimi- 
nately at close range and many are still in 
shock over the life-threatening skull frac- 
ture sustained by Scott Olsen, an Iraq war 
veteran attacked by Oakland police. 

Second, more than 99% of the people 
who marched on the Port of Oakland were 
nonviolent. Did they receive 99% of the 
news coverage for their principled and 
peaceful actions? No. Instead, the media 
gave coverage out of all proportion to the 
handful of people who did not adhere to 
nonviolence. The media always seems 
eager to sensationalize the acts of a few, no 
matter how small, whose actions might be 
used to give the movement a black eye. 

Many demonstrators have become 
deeply distrustful of the media, and consid- 
er them to be an integral part of the system 


See a full timeline of Occupy 
Oakland’s first weeks of mas- 
Sive resistance — page 7. 


of corporate domination. At about 8 p.m. on 
November 2, many of us who were 
blockading the entrances to the Port of 
Oakland were overjoyed to hear that the 
longshoremen’s union had just promised 
that the port would be closed all night. It 
was heartening to see hundreds of young 
activists respond as they realized they had 
succeeded in shutting down the port. 

Right then, a lone driver dangerously 
rammed his truck into a crowd of protest- 
ers on the road. Some were struck by the 
truck and everyone was appalled at the 
driver’s reckless actions. Many were 
angry. Yet, even in this volatile moment, 
nearly everyone exhibited great restraint 
and nonviolent discipline. Hundreds 
began chanting, “Peaceful! Peaceful!” 
over and over again. 

The young people who had conducted 
themselves with such discipline, gentle- 
ness and restraint expressed great concern 
that the media would smear the movement 
if they even learned of this incident, even 
though the truck driver had instigated it. 

Activists come to understand that in a 
demonstration when 10,000 people 
uphold the code of nonviolence, if even a 
handful of people ignore that code and do 
a few dollars worth of damage to a build- 
ing, the media will cover it obsessively 
and blow it up out of all proportion to 
make it look like a major crime wave. 

Yet, illegal acts of financial corruption 
by giant corporations may haul in millions 
or billions from outright theft, and receive 


less coverage. Catastrophic environmental 
crimes are committed by companies that 


endanger the lives of people, animals and 
the entire ecosystem, yet they usually do 
not receive anything close to the breathless 
coverage of a few people unwisely breaking 
a window or setting a fire in a dumpster. 

Mainstream newspapers and TV sta- 
tions often are owned by the same corpo- 
rations that dominate the global economy. 
If you analyze the financial interests of 
the corporations involved in reporting on 
this movement, it is clear that their natural 
alliance is with Wall Street, and not 
Occupy Wall Street. All their economic 
interests, stock holdings and wealth make 
them loyal to the 1%, not the 99%. 


THE POWER OF NONVIOLENCE 


Activists should study the lessons of 
past movements and realize how powerful 
and transformative nonviolent resistance 
can be. Nonviolent resistance has been at 
the core of countless movements that have 
overthrown dictators, stopped human 
rights violations, won labor struggles, 
resisted wars and overcome segregation. 

Far from being.a weak or passive form 
of activism, Mohandas Gandhi said that 
nonviolent resistance enables a small 
group to “defy the whole might of an 
unjust empire.” 

Yet, even as we call for nonviolence in 
our protests, we must also remember that 
Gandhi said poverty is the worst form of 
violence. The U.S. economic system is to 
blame for systemic injustices that have 
plunged millions of people into the hellish 
violence of poverty and homelessness. 

In a country that spends hundreds of 
billions of dollars every year on cruel 
wars and senseless nuclear arsenals, we 
must not let the mainstream media detour 
us into thinking that graffiti and window- 
breaking are the worst dangers we face. 

We need instead to pay attention to the 
dedicated activists of Occupy Oakland and 
realize that corporations have raided the 
economy, increased poverty and enriched 
the 1% at the expense of the 99%. 
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Occupy Wall Street: Elites Betrayed the So 


This nation’s economic 
elites are in for the fight of 
their lives — a fight that a 
critical mass of the other 99 
percent of the population 
has come to believe it cannot 
afford to lose. 


by Robert L. Terrell 


he conservative elites who exer- 

cise definitive contro! over eco- 

nomic and political affairs in the 

United States may well be dan- 
gerously overplaying their hand. 

Apparently uncaring and oblivious to 
the needs of their less fortunate counter- 
parts huddled far below them in the work- 
ing classes, they are engaged in a full-scale 
assault on the nation’s tattered safety net. 

These wealthy elites are opposed to 
paying higher taxes. They block all efforts 
to provide universal health care. They 
fight against the extension of unemploy- 
ment benefits and attack public employee 
unions. Exercising “let-them-eat-cake” 
ignorance, and condescending disdain for 
common people, they have instructed 
their minions in the U.S. Congress to do 
their best to eliminate Social Security, and 
possibly federal assistance to victims of 
catastrophic natural disasters such as hur- 
ricanes, earthquakes and floods. 

Out of touch with the vast majority of 
citizens because of class-oriented 
apartheid, they are largely clueless regard- 
ing the problems, dreams, surging pas- 
sions, and emergent hostility of the tens of 
millions of the less fortunate citizens on 
the bottom rungs of our vastly inequitable 
socio-economic order. 

The results of this profound disconnect 
could prove disastrous for conservative 
elites, who have been largely shielded up 
to this point by their mouthpieces in 
Congress, and the compliant mainstream 
news media. The disconnect may also 
prove to be the source of the largest, and 
most important, demand for fundamental 
reforms to emerge in the United States in 
more than a generation via the rapidly 
expanding Occupy Wall Street movement 
currently roiling civic sensibilities in 150 
U.S. cities, with new occupations joining 
on a daily basis. 


INSPIRATION FROM ‘ARAB SPRING’ 


Although the Occupy Wall Street 
movement is first and foremost a heartfelt 
response to domestic inequality, it is obvi- 
ously receiving inspiration from the revo- 
lutionary transformations fueling the so- 
called “Arab Spring” in North Africa and 
the Middle East. 

The major economic and cultural dif- 
ferences between the scene of the Arab 
Spring and the United States notwith- 
standing, there are several good reasons to 
consider the possibility that revolutionary 
activities of the sort that are deposing 
long-entrenched dictators and their elite 
cronies in North Africa and the Middle 
East might be launched on these shores. 

Many of the economic and political 
problems at the heart of the turmoil cur- 
rently under way in Tunisia, Egypt, Libya, 
Syria, Yemen and Bahrain exist here in the 
United States. Like those nations, the 
United States is dominated by remote, 
wealthy elites who consistently manipulate 
politics and economic affairs in ways that 
undermine the best interests of the vast 
majority of their fellow citizens. 

For domestic and global reasons, poor 
people the world over are finding it 

increasingly difficult to make ends meet. 
The cost of living is rising, jobs are 
increasingly scarce, and comfortable liv- 
ing wages are as difficult to obtain as 


“Reagan comes home to roost — mourning in America." 


Art by Jos Sances 


Under the brutal economic Darwinism of Reaganomics, the 
nation was subjected to class warfare between haves and 
have-nots. Since the Reagan era, the top one percent of 
U.S. earners has enjoyed a six-fold increase in income. 


assured avenues of upward mobility. 

One of the most important similarities 
between the United States and the nations 
in North Africa and the Middle East most 


prominently engaged in fundamental eco- , 
nomic and political transformation 


involves the social and economic condi- 
tions faced by young people. 

In Africa, the Middle East, and much 
of the rest of the Third World, large num- 
bers of young people are finding it diffi- 
cult to obtain employment commensurate 
with their education and training. As.a 
result, many of them have concluded that 
major societal reforms are in order. 

The United States also has a large 
cohort of unemployed and underemployed 
college graduates. The current unemploy- 
ment rate for college graduates in this 
nation is the highest since 1970, and it is 
on the rise. Some of those unemployed 
graduates are prominent participants in 
the Occupy Wall Street movement. 


DISLODGING THE CONSERVATIVES 
As protests have spread beyond New 


York to other cities around the nation, it is © 


becoming apparent that the nascent move- 
ment is potentially capable of producing a 
massive campaign of civil disobedience 
dedicated to taking on, and dislodging, the 
nation’s conservative elites. 

Political spokespersons for conserva- 
tive elites are doing their best to inhibit 
dialogue about the profound economic 
disconnect between their patrons and the 
other 99 percent of the population pur- 
portedly represented by the Occupy Wall 
Street movement. The conceptually primi- 
tive epithet they launch against those who 
directly, and coherently, address the issue 
in public is “class warfare.” 

By making the accusatory allegation, 
they seem to be seeking support from the 
general public via the terms of an unwrit- 
ten gentleman’s agreement that it is for- 
bidden to discuss U.S. domestic problems 
in such a manner. 

Nonetheless, the truth of the matter is 
that the common people in this country do 
not, and have never, accepted this particular 
mode of censorship. This fact is clear 
beyond question for those familiar with 


working-class culture. Any sampling of the 
literature, music and daily gab of working- 
class people reveals a healthy preoccupa- 
tion with the great divide between the so- 
called haves and have-nots. 

If the mainstream news media were 
more closely associated with working- 
class people, they could serve as valuable 
venues for facilitating dialogue between 
elites at the top, and the other 99 percent 
of the population. But that’s not what the 
mainstream news media are about, and 
that’s why they are tentative and confused 
regarding the best way to report on the 
Occupy Wall Street movement. 

The mainstream news organs could 
“embed” journalists with the demonstrators 
in the same manner as they rushed to do 
with U.S. troops in Iraq and Afghanistan. 
But there is little likelihood that any of the 
mainstream press outlets will engage the 
protesters in this manner. This is largely 
due to recognition that accurate, intimate, 
unbiased reporting about the movement 
will almost certainly help it become larger, 
and more influential. 

Mainstream U.S. journalism aban- 
doned reporting from a working-class per- 
spective many decades ago. One of the 
most unfortunate results is that public dia- 
logue in this nation is unbalanced. 

Fortunately, voices that have been long 
banished from the public arena, dominat- 
ed as it has been for decades by the main- 
stream media, are now being distributed 
and shared via so-called New Media. This 
is as much the case in San Francisco, 
Chicago and New York as it is in Cairo, 
Damascus and Tripoli. 


THE ‘CLASS WARFARE’ EPITHET 


Wherever in the world one encounters 
the emergent dialogue regarding justice, 
human rights and peace, the inequitable 
division of wealth and income between 
elites and everyone else is a prominent 
part of the agenda, and is virtually always 
considered one of the most important 
problems. Those who address this issue 
don’t necessarily consider themselves to 
be engaging in “class warfare.” They feel 
they are addressing a structural economic 


_problem-that is key to the future of every. 


clal Contract 


kind of human society. 
THE BRUTALITY OF REAGANOMICS 


Here in the United States, few of those 
who use the class warfare epithet to stifle 


serious public dialogue about structural: 


economic inequities are willing to 
acknowledge that the nation has been sub- 
jected to such warfare for several decades. 
One of the most popular terms used to 
describe the process is “Reaganomics.” 

Other than being hard-edged and heart- 
less regarding the needs and suffering of 
the defenseless, it is not a new philoso- 
phy. Rather, it is a form of brutal econom- 
ic Darwinism wherein a divide is severely 
drawn between haves and have-nots: 

Wealthy people do not need Social 
Security, nor do they need worry about 
affordable health care, or unemployment 
benefits. The fact that most citizens do 
need such programs seems irrelevant to 
the elites, and that’s one of the reasons 
why their representatives in Congress are 
doing everything they possibly can to 
eliminate them. 

Thus, the political component of 
Reaganomics is probably best understood 
via the stealth effort to dismantle, or at the 
very least, disable, the segments of gov- 
ernment capable of protecting the mutual 
best interests of common citizens. 

Social Security is clearly the last, best 
mode of financial security available to 
average citizens. Without it, people will 
necessarily be more accommodating, and 
possibly subservient, to those with great 
wealth and power. Those who doubt the 
accuracy of this contention should proba- 
bly spend time in any large society that 
does not have a system of social security 
for senior citizens. 

The United States has been the scene 
of an intense, class-oriented “war” for 


quite some time, and conservatives are the — 


ones who have been the most combative 
participants. This has been the case at 
least since Ronald Reagan’s era. 

Since that time, conservatives, in the 
service of elite interests, have implement- 
ed numerous social, political, legal and 
economic policies that have handsomely 
compensated the wealthy, while decimat- 
ing the middle and lower classes. As a 
result, the wealthiest 10 percent of the 
nation’s citizens currently possess a larger 
percentage of total annual income than at 
any time since the 1920s. The top 10 per- 
cent of U.S. earners currently receive 
almost 50 percent of the income produced 
in the nation on an annual basis. 

Since the Reagan era, the top one per- 
cent of U.S. earners has enjoyed a six-fold 
increase in income. Conversely, during that 
period, the other 99 percent of the popula- 
tion has experienced long bouts of unem- 
ployment, skyrocketing rates of homeless- 
ness, catastrophic rates of mortgage 
default, rising food insecurity, declining 
prospects for better employment and sag- 
ging home values. 

The profound difference between the 
windfall increase in wealth accruing to 
elites, and the anemic economic circum- 
stances of the tens of millions arrayed 
below them in the national economic 
pecking order, is clearly apparent in the 
data pertinent to income growth. 

While inflation-adjusted income for 
middle-income earners rose 21 percent 
between 1979 and 2005, elites at the top 
experienced a 480 percent increase in 
income. Thus, economic inequality is 
undeniably at the root of the national eco- 
nomic crisis. 

A recent report on income and poverty 
by the U.S. Census Bureau reinforces the 
point. Median household income in the 
United States in 2010 declined 2.3 percent 
from the year before, according to the 
report. In addition, the nation’s official 
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STREET SPIRIT 


san Diego’s Freedom Square Attacked by Police 


As one young man told me, 


the war for Middle-Earth 
has begun. Like their insur- 
gent brothers and sisters of 
the “Arab Spring,” they will 
mutiny in an effort to change 


the very paradigm of power. 


by Rocky Neptun 


anded a printed ultimatum late 

afternoon on Thursday, 

October 13, to either remove 

all tents by midnight or be 
arrested, the 150 Freedom Occupiers at 
the San Diego Civic Center held a democ- 
ratic general assembly and decided to 
peacefully resist the assault on their rights 
of free speech and assembly. 

The occupiers, mostly youth, many of 
them people of color, had been camped 
near San Diego City Hall since the previ- 
ous Saturday to proclaim solidarity with 
the Occupy Wall Street protests nation- 
wide and to begin a movement of youthful 
confrontation with local injustice. 

By 9:30 p.m., a few hours after receiv- 
ing the ultimatum, protesters had moved 
most of their tents and personal belong- 
ings to a park near the Embarcadero and 
had symbolically set up about a dozen 
tents of various sizes in front of the San 
Diego Civic Center Plaza building. 

Drawing a chalked line on the cement 
around the tents, one young man named 
David called it the borderline between 
Freedom Square and the police state. The 
protesting youth vowed to lock arms and 
protect the tents with their bodies and be 
arrested en masse. Their occupation was 
now a symbol of liberation from greed 
and corporate servitude. 

By 10 p.m., more than 300 people were 
milling about. As the local media finished 
up their “News at 11” live broadcasts, the 
Civic Center Concourse became a human 
ebb and flow under the full moon. Older 
activists began eyeing their watches and 
cell phones as midnight approached, then 
slowly, quietly slipped away. 

Meanwhile, ruckus teenagers and more 
youth of color arrived on skateboards, car- 
rying musical instruments and wearing 
bandanas over their faces. They had tuned 
in, seen through the media’s propaganda 
and distortions, their crap detectors work- 
ing perfectly, as they looked into the faces 
of their peers on the screen — sisters and 
brothers challenging privilege, wealth and 
the ugly specter of militarism on the 
streets of San Diego. 

By midnight, several hundred youth 
and a few seasoned activists stood ready 
to be arrested in the name of freedom. The 
deadline imposed by police came and 
went, and the shivering, breezy hours on 
the cold pavement passed slowly. 

Theories skipped through the encamp- 
ment. One was that the police informants 
had mistakenly told the brass that the group 
was separating, splitting into smaller 
groups because of the tactical move to the 
Embarcadero. My theory is that San Diego 
Police Chief William Lansdowne, a hard, 
bitter man (whom I have interviewed in the 
past) set the midnight deadline so that offi- 
cers could crush the city’s burgeoning 
youthful rebellion with full force and vio- 
lence, under cover of darkness and away 
from television cameras. 

But he may have been overruled by 
Mayor Jerry Sanders, whose number- 
crunching accountant realized how much 


it would cost to pay overtime for an army 


of officers in the wee hours of the morn- 

ing. Sure enough, the police instead wait- 

ed for the early morning shift to deploy. 
Moving into the concourse slightly 


A young man in San Diego is arrested by police after hundreds of protesters set up tents in solidarity wit 


after 7 a.m., a pitiful number of 35 police 
officers began to inch into the encamp- 
ment, trying to target and arrest protesters 
one by one in an effort to frighten off the 
rest. Utilizing almost-hilarious Keystone 
Cops antics, eight or nine officers took 
more than 20 minutes to arrest one young 
man, their first pick of the day. 

Maneuvering around the corporate 
media, alternative journalists and even 
tourists with their phone cameras, whilé 
pushing against demonstrators and occu- 
pation supporters, “San Diego’s Finest” 
stumbled, tripped and look very sweaty, 
fearful and foolish, dragging the young 
man out of the crowd like a crowd of 
bears pulling a single salmon out of a 
stream. At that rate, it would have taken 
about 20 hours to arrest all the demonstra- 
tors. 

The gang of cops, now looking disori- 
ented and confused, retreated to the front 
of Golden Hall. Lieutenants called cap- 
tains, captains called supervisors, supervi- 
sors called commanders and all of a sud- 
den, out of nowhere, Deputy Police Chief 
Boyd Long appeared, almost dragging a 
hapless Police Chief Lansdowne behind 
him. 

Lansdowne appeared dazed, unsteady, 
as if he and his gun, flopping obscenely at 
his side, had been pulled reluctantly into 
the OK Corral at Tombstone. Deputy 
Police Chief Long was clearly in com- 
mand, as Lansdowne stood chewing his 
fingernails and looking sheepishly at the 
city’s corporate television crews. 

At that point, thick-booted motorcycle 
cops with heavy helmets arrived, pulled 
off their beats to expel the occupation. 
The police force facing down the young 
activists had grown to about 75 officers. 
All the cops were rattled, and Chief 
Lansdowne watched in horror and disbe- 


TREE 


lief. This doesn’t happen in San Diego! 

In the two decades I have been report- 
ing in this city, I have witnessed youth 
arrested several times in the past, picked 
off at the end of a march or picked off 
individually or in small groups in alleys 
and side-streets during protests. 

In the past, San Diego police have 
resorted to lethal force against youth. On 
April 4, 2005, Jacob Faust, a 25-year-old 
actor and musician, was shot to death at a 
traffic stop by a San Diego police officer 
with a grudge against the young man. The 
officer tried to justify the shooting by say- 
ing he was reacting to a toy gun in the 
back seat of the car. Jason often used the 
toy gun in his puppet show, and it was 
marked as a prop. The officer was then 
protected by Lansdowne. 

Given that history, it was remarkable 
to witness about 150 youth — including 
African American, white, Latino, Asian, 
LGBT, Native Americans, and working- 
class students — who were not intimidat- 
ed by the police. They had no political 
agenda, no list of demands, no leaders, no 
dogma, as they stood in Freedom Square. 

Like their insurgent brothers and sis- 
ters of the “Arab Spring,” they will 
mutiny and, rather than tinker around with 
piecemeal reforms Obama-style, they will 
attempt to change the very paradigm of 
power in this nation’s “American 
Autumn.” 

Standing arm in arm, waiting for the 
corporate state to send its armed agents 
against them, they chanted, “We are not 
here to comply, we are here to occupy,” 
and “Arrest the corporate criminals, not 
the protesters.” 

The steel in their eyes, the determina- 
tion in their voices, the beauty of their 
solidarity, their bodies and freedom on the 
line to defend the symbolism of a liberat- 
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h Occupy Wall Street. 


ed space, if even for a few hours or days, 
brought tears to these eyes. 

Stay tuned. As one young man told me, 
the war for Middle-Earth has begun. 


Rocy Neptun is a Quasker and a longtime 
activist in the tenants rights and homeless 
movements in San Diego. 


See the creative new 
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International Day for the Eradication of Poverty 


"Members of St. Mary’ s Center pound on their homemade drums. 


| Even as s protestirs from toa Oakland were >marching 


through the streets, another wing of the anti-poverty - 


movement gathered to take a stand against economic 


| injustices. But instead of marching, they were drumming, : | 


by Paige Hustead 


ven as protesters from Occupy 

Oakland were marching through 

the streets downtown, another 

wing of the anti-poverty move- 
ment had gathered to take a stand against 
economic injustices. But instead of 
marching, they were drumming. 

The community room at St. Mary’s 
Center in Oakland vibrated with the puls- 
ing beat of homemade drums. The loud, 
passionate voices of seniors from the cen- 
ter’s Recovery 55 support group resound- 
ed off the walls. Audience members 


clapped and stomped along with the beat. 
The energy was palpable. 


This was a day of celebration held to 
honor, not only the strides made to com- 
bat poverty, but also the commitment and 
spirit of low-income seniors who refused 
to be destroyed even in the worst econom- 
ic times. In the words of one speaker, “We 
keep making it despite the hardships. If 
you here, you goin’ through.” 

One senior, 61-year-old John B., is all 
too familiar with “goin’ through.” He strug- 
gles to make ends meet each month. His 
meager income from Supplemental 
Security Income (SSI) is scarcely enough to 
cover his food, housing, and prescription 
medication costs. One year shy of the “62 
and older” requirement for most senior-sub- 
sidized buildings, it is up to John to be cre- 
ative with his resources in order to keep 
himself housed, fed, and healthy. 

John’s story is more common than most 
people realize. The extent of poverty and 
homelessness among senior citizens in 
Oakland is staggering, even though it is 
mostly unseen. The harsh reality of poverty 
and the lack of affordable housing, health 
care, and resources for those in need affect 
more and more people each day. 

St. Mary’s Center Executive Director 
Carol Johnson exclaimed, “We live in a 
world where so many brothers and sisters 
live in despair, in want, and in poverty.” 

Despite this upsetting reality, people at 
St. Mary’s Center manage to somehow 
find hope amidst the struggle. 

Johnson said, “We’re here to remem- 
ber the many women and men who 
refused to give up hope. Our predecessors 
believed that we can change this world. 
Today, we renew our collective commit- 
ment to stand in solidarity with all people 
- living in poverty and declare that develop- 
ment is only sustainable when it includes 
everyone. We fight to ensure that those 
rights should be restored.” 

Building a campaign to support those 
basic human rights was the initial motiva- 


tion for this worldwide day of recognition, a 
The observance of the International Day 


for the Eradication of Poverty can be 
traced back to October 17, 1987. 

On that day, more than 100,000 people 
gathered in Paris, where the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights was signed in 
1948, to honor the victims of poverty, vio- 
lence, and hunger. They proclaimed that 
poverty is “a violation of human rights and 
affirmed the need to come together to 
ensure that these rights are respected.” 

Since then, people of all backgrounds, 
beliefs, and social origins have gathered 
every year to renew their commitment and 
display their solidarity with the poor. 

The Octeber 17th event is a time to 
“acknowledge the effort and struggle of 
people living in poverty, a chance for them 
to make their concerns heard, and a 
moment to recognize that poor people are 
the first ones to fight against poverty.” 

St. Mary’s community members hon- 
ored this struggle through their stories. 
Hope and Justice Coordinator Elena 
Berman declared, “Today our center rec- 
ognizes the community with the power of 
testimony. Let us learn from our words. 
Let us speak our truths into action, con- 
nect our stories with one another, form 
bridges, and create connection so that our 
struggles are no longer individualized.” 

Kim, a local artist who volunteers at St. 
Mary’s Center, also emphasized the 
importance of sharing stories with one 
another. She said, “When we listen to 
each other’s stories we move from alien- 
ation to solidarity because we see our- 
selves in one another. A bond is created. 
We are no longer separate or alone. How 
we live and who we are matters!” 

This sharing of truths took place in 
many different forms on October 17. 
Collaboration with Scotland Yard, a non- 
profit agency that does technology and 
media work with foster youth, led to a 
moving film with senior perspectives on 
the basic human rights and what it means 
to live in poverty. Seniors also created art- 
work, skits, and poems to express their 
word and their bond. 

One senior, J. Fernandez, shared his 
poem with the crowd. Fernandez came to 
St. Mary’s Center in 2008, at a time when 
he had hit rock bottom and was living on 
the streets in Berkeley. Fernandez had 
been crippled by the dehumanizing effects 
of poverty, violence, homelessness, and 
abuse. He came to St. Mary’s Center in a 
fragile state. He described himself as 
“shy, sad, and all alone.” After staying in 


See International Day page 10 
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| A homeless man holds a brother who has fallen on the streets. 


by J. Fernandez 


In this sooty soup 

Grit gray rain ‘ 

I need to share 

Let it all go 

And tell you about a real poem 
A poem made of flesh and blood 
With far seeing eyes 


and a deep 


and newertul grace. 


His name was Juan Gonzales 
Juan Gonzales 

I met him in the line 

Waiting for a bowl of soup and a 
piece of bread | 

And soon, within weeks, we were 
inseparable 

He became a brother to me 
Where he walked, I walked 
Where he ate, I ate 

Where he slept, I slept 

When I was sick, he nursed me 
When he was sick, I nursed him 


Sometimes 

we even slept under the same blanket 
At times, he reminded me of St. Francis 
Because he loved pigeons too 

Called them his little brothers. 


Then just when I was beginning to see 
That this man 

Who walked around with the words 
of Jesus in his pocket 

That this man could teach me 
something real 

What we expect but never talked about 
Especially on the street — happened: 
One December night he fell asleep 

on a bench 

In Old Man’s Park 

And never woke up again. 

His beautiful heart just stopped 

The streets had worked him too hard 


For too long 


_And now he was done. 


So remember: 

His name was Juan Gonzales 

And he died on a bench 

In Old Man’s Park 

Not because he was a drunk, demented, 
or insane 

Not because he was on heroin or crack 
Not because he didn’t want to live. 


The truth is simple 
He wanted what we all want: 


Art by Dave Kim 


J Juan Gonzales r may have died a lonely death on the streets, but 
through this poem, his spirit lives on in all of us. In a breathtak- 
ing way, he is resurrected to take part in the struggle for justice. 


‘A Real Poem 


To love and be loved 

in the peace of his own God 
And something more 

More than anything 

to be useful 

to be useful 


Yes, the truth is simple: 
He died because 

And only because 

Like me 


_ Maybe like you 


He was poor 

Gritty gray poor 

And except for Sister Mary and her 
few sisters, here and there. 


You tell me 

Who? 

Who gives a damn about the poor 
anymore? 

Stand or kneel 

Beg or cry 

We are on our own 

No one knew that better 


Or deeper 
Than my brother Juan Gonzales. 


_And if he were here today 


Right now 

He would say this: 

‘“‘Let us not be stereotyped. 

Let us not be cast aside 
Marginalized 

Let us not be victimized 

Let us not be shamed into silence 
Whatever your name is 

I am you 

Whatever language or culture you 
were born into 

Iam you 

Whatever racial group you belong to 
Iam you 

Whether you are man or woman 

I am you 

Whatever faith you hold onto 

I am you 

Whether yow’re in prison in New York 
Or a detention camp in the fields 

of Nebraska 

I am you 

Whether you’re sleeping on a square 
of cardboard in Oakland 

or under a grid in Philadelphia 

Iam you 

I’m in every living pulsating cell 
that hungers for justice 

and the right to love. 


I am you. 
I am you. 
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Occupy Oakland: Timeline of a Resistance Movement 


Compiled by Ariel Messman-Rucker 


nspired by the Occupy Wall Street 
eficampment in New York City, peo- 
ple in cities all over the country are 
coming together to occupy public 
spaces in an effort to create real social 
change. These occupations are occurring 


in scores of cities across the country, as — 


activists build grass-roots movements 
against greed and injustice. 


Occupy Oakland is at the forefront of 


this groundbreaking movement, and its 
massive marches and encampments have 
gained national significance. Street Spirit 


is providing this chronology of events so - 


that people can read this “first rough draft 
of history” and have a record of the amaz- 


ing accomplishments of this people’s | 


movement for social justice. 


Monpbay, OCTOBER 10, 2011 


The Occupy Oakland movement began 
with a demonstration at Oakland City Hall 
in solidarity with Occupy Wall Street and 
Occupy San Francisco. Several hundred 
protesters marched into Frank Ogawa Plaza 
in the late afternoon and began setting up 
tents in the grass in front of City Hall. 
Police said they would allow the encamp- 
ment to remain in place over night. 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 14 


Occupy Oakland protesters left the 
plaza for a short, 45-minute march from 
14th Street to Oakland Police 
Headquarters and then back to Frank 
Ogawa Plaza. The group’s only stop was 
outside the Glendire detention facility. 
Police set up barricades at key intersec- 
tions to “avoid incideiits.” 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 15 


Actor Danny Glover led a “Jobs Not 
Cuts” march from Laney College and the 
marchers rallied at Frank Ogawa Plaza 
where Glover spoke to the crowd. 
Organizers estimated that between 2,500 
and 3,000 people participated in the 
march.[KTVU.com article. Glover’s speech 
was put on YouTube by KPNF News] 


MONDAY, OCTOBER 17 


The three recently released American 
hikers who were jailed in Iran — two of 
them for 26 months and the third for 12 
months — joined hundreds of protesters 
at the Occupy Oakland camp and spoke to 
the crowd in front of City Hall. 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 18 


A new Occupy Oakland encampment 
was established at Snow Park by about 
two dozen people and a few tents were set 
up as well. Some protesters told ABC 7 
News they moved to the park because 
they wanted the protest to spread and oth- 
ers explained that it was becoming over- 
crowded at the plaza in front of City Hall. 

Flyers were handed out by the city 
explaining there could be no activity or 
sleeping in the park after 10 p.m. but pro- 
testers stayed past the deadline and were 
not forced to move by the police. 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 19 

Police Chief Howard Jordan and City 
Administrator Deanna Santana decided 
the Occupy Oakland encampment must be 
forcibly evicted from Frank Ogawa Plaza. 
They started contacting neighboring 
police jurisdictions to ask for the hun- 
dreds of police officers they think they’!l 
need to clear the camp. 

THURSDAY, OCTOBER 20 

Oakland’s City Administrator’s Office 
publishes a “Notice to Vacate Frank 
Ogawa Plaza” at 8 p.m. “We believe that 
after 10 days, the City can no longer 
uphold public health and safety,” accord- 
ing to the official notice. “In recent days, 
camp conditions and occupants’ behavior 
have significantly deteriorated, and it is 
no longer manageable to maintain a pub- 


Occupy Oakland protesters march to the Port of Oakland during the general strike en November 2. 


lic health and safety plan.” 
FRipAy, OCTOBER 21 

The City of Oakland issued another offi- 
cial notice, in part stating, “You do not have 
permission to lodge overnight in Frank 
Ogawa Plaza. You must remove all tents, 
sleeping bags, tarps, cooking facilities and 
equipment and any other lodging material 
from the Plaza immediately. Your contin- 
ued use of the Plaza for overnight lodging 
will subject you to arrest.” 

This same notice was issued to the 
people staying in Frank Ogawa Plaza on 
October 21, 22 and 24. On October 23, 
Oakland officials issued an almost identi- 


cal notice to people staying in Snow Park. 


It is estimated that between 300 and 
400 protesters were living in the plaza 
encampment on October 21. There were 
few police seen after the 10 p.m. deadline 
to evacuate given by city officials and 
only a few protesters were left. Occupy 
Oakland supporters said the City of 
Oakland’s concerns were unwarranted and 
that the camp has its own kitchen, medic 
tent, library and donated portable toilets. 
[San Francisco Chronicle, October 22.] 

Mayor Jean Quan was quoted by the 
San Francisco Chronicle as saying, 
““We’ve had three days now where we’ve 
had incidents where people have been 
hurt,” she said. “We really can’t let the 
encampment keep going.” 

Mayor Quan abandoned her support of 
the Occupy Oakland protest and agreed 
with Police Chief Howard Jordan and 
City Administrator Deanna Santana that 
the encampment must be shut down. They 
plan to act Monday, October 24, at the 
earliest and “the plan was to try to thin the 
crowd by sending in social workers to lure 
away some of the hard-core homeless who 
had joined the campers.” [Quoted in SF 
Chronicle, October 26. ] 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 22 


Hundreds of Occupy Oakland protest- 
ers marched from Oakland City Hall, 
through the downtown area and around 
Lake Merritt, closing freeway ramps and 
thoroughfares. They marched past a Wells 
Fargo branch, which closed its doors. An 
estimated 75 protesters crammed them- 
selves inside of a Chase bank, which 
stayed open. Protesters chanted, “Banks 


got bailed out; we got sold out.” 
Protesters threw hundreds of bank deposit 
slips in the air to land all over the floor. 


TUESDAY MORNING, OCTOBER 25 


Shortly before 5 a.m., Oakland police 
dressed in riot gear cleared demonstrators 
from Frank Ogawa Plaza where the Occupy 
Oakland protesters had been camped since 
October 10. Hundreds of police officers 
from multiple jurisdictions removed 
approximately 300 people from the plaza 
and dismantled the encampment. Many 
people left on their own, but some were 
handcuffed and taken away by police. 

According to the Oakland Tribune, 
after the police raid was over, the plaza 
“looked like a refugee camp that had been 
struck by a hurricane.” 

Police also raided the smaller encamp- 
ment in Snow Park approximately 30 
minutes later where six arrests were 
made. According to the Oakland Tribune, 
Interim Police Chief Howard Jordan said 
102 people were arrested on October 25; 
the majority before dawn. 


LATER TUESDAY, OCTOBER 25 


Following the raid, about 500 protest- 
ers met at the main branch of the Oakland 
library at 4 p.m. where they decided to 
reclaim the plaza and rename it Oscar 
Grant Plaza. 

Around 5 p.m., protesters left the 
library and began marching toward the 
plaza, which had been barricaded and 
declared closed for several days by 
Oakland officials. Protesters faced off 
against police in riot gear as they tried to 
retake the plaza just 12 hours after the 
early morning raid. 

Police gave warnings for protesters to 
disperse from the entrance to the plaza at 
14th Street and Broadway. When protest- 
ers refused to leave, police began firing 
several canisters of tear gas and flash- 
bang grenades into the crowd at about 
7:45 p.m., causing the demonstrators to 
scatter. Police and protesters clashed 
again at about 9:30 p.m. Some protesters 


- reportedly began throwing bottles at the 


police who responded with more tear gas 
and shot bean bags and flash-bang 
grenades into the crowd. At its largest, the 
crowd of protesters grew to more than 
1,000. 


Ariel Messman-Rucker photo 


During the protest, Scott Olsen, a 24- 
year-old former Marine, was hit in the 
head by a police projectile, which caused 
a fractured skull and brain swelling. 
Video footage of the event shows Olsen 
lying motionless in front of the police line 
after being hit. A group of about 10 pro- 
testers come to Olsen’s aid, gathering 
around him. Police can then be seen 
throwing an object into the group sur- 
rounding Olsen, which then explodes, 
causing the protesters to scatter. 

Olsen was taken to Highland Hospital 
by fellow protesters. A photo shows pro- 
testers caring him away, blood dripping 
down his face from a head wound. 

Olsen is an Iraq war veteran who did 
two tours of duty and came home unin- : 
jured. He became a member of Veterans 
for Peace and Iraq Veterans Against the 
War. Olsen worked during the day, but 


See Occupy Oakland: Timeline page & 


Justice, Messiah-Like 


by Sue Ellen Pector 


Of justice we poetize 


_ praying for its 


miraculous arrival. 


_ Of injustice we cry out 


burdened and bruised. 


Some among us lost 
the dream that justice, 
messiah-like, would find them. 


Chaos all about, 
lost, they wander, 
through constellations 


_ sans hope. 


No Street Lights 

by George Wynn 

think of the rank smell 

of alleyways and chilly — 
side streets without street lights 
your brothers and sisters 

rest and sleep 


they should be walked 
not just talked about 
to ingest a taste of the hell 
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The Bearing Witness Chronicles 
by Kisha Montgomery 


was sitting at a cafe watching the 

world go by when | saw him. He car- 

ried the world on his shoulders as he 
crossed the street with his dog. I saw a 
man greet him, ask him how things were 
going and pull money out of his pocket 
and give it to him. 

I said, “That is very nice of you.” 

He said, “I know him. I used to serve 
food to the homeless at the church.” 

I asked him, “Are you a healer or a 
holy man?” 

An uncomfortable silence fell 
between us and he looked down. After a 
moment he said, “I’m gay,” and snapped 
his rainbow-colored wrist band. — 
Confused, I nodded. He smiled 


be a priest. I was feeding homeless peo- 
ple and I loved it. I also had a prison 
ministry. I was visiting people in prison 
when I met him. After months of pastoral 
care visits where I would counsel him, it 
finally came out that we both had fallen 
in love with each other.” He moved his 
body uncomfortably and said, “When the 
church found out, I was kicked out.” 

He flushed red and I said, “I am so 
sorry.” He tried to shake it off with 
words from a former faith, “I do believe 
everything is for a reason.” He choked 
back tears, saying he missed serving the 
poor and missed his ministry. 

I said, “You can still serve, maybe in 
anew way.” 

He found his grounding. “Yes, It has 
taken me a few years to figure that out.” 
His face began to shine when he said, 
“He will be out next year. We write to 
each other every day and when he gets 
out, we will get married.” 

1 said, “That is great. Maybe some- 
how it was an answer to a prayer!” 

He shook his head in agreement. 
“Yes, I believe it was.” He described 
how outraged he was at the criminal jus- 
tice system, spitting statistics that spoke 
to racial and class injustice and he 

ry 


Answers to Our Prayers 


through his pain when he said, “I used to. 


clenched his fists in anger. He said, “I 
had no idea before | started visiting him.” 

I said, “Maybe when he gets out, you 
two will-go on a national speaking tour 
and raise awareness.” 

He was struck silent as his eyes stared 
off into the distance. His face was full of. 
a new idea when he turned to me and 
said, “Huh, maybe we will.” He asked, 
“Wait, what about you, are you a healer’ 
or a holy person? What do you do?” 

I said, “This — bear witness.” 

He said, “I believe you are a holy per- 
son.” 

I smiled. “Takes one to know one.” 

He smiled and wiped away a tear. A 
car pulled up and as he went to get in it, 
his hand with the gay band raised up and 
he said, “Bless you, Child.” 

I was watching him drive away when 
a homeless person who had been sitting 
near us said, “I believe in miracles.” 

I turned to him and said, “Oh yeah?” 

He said, “One time, I prayed and 
asked God to give me a dollar and | had 
walked away for a moment and when | 
came back to my can, somebody had 
given me two dollars!” 

I said, “That is great! You are not 
alone.” Full of joy, he walked across the 
street. 

I was sitting at a cafe watching the 
world go by when the world came to me 
and taught me about answered prayers 
and belonging. 


“Mosaic Tree.” Tree of Life created by Unitarian church members. 
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A Community Creation 


by Claire J. Baker 


eaders of my _ Unitarian- 

Universalist Church originated a 

project for members and church 
friends to create a Mosaic Tree from 
shards of our lives. We created this tree so 
we can blend our brokenness in a ‘safe 
communal setting over three sessions of 
leaf-making, and thereby. realize the com- 
monality of pain in our lives. | 

The broken pieces serve as symbols of 
pain that remains or once was, that we can 
revisit together and even rise above as 
needed for healing. To assure success, a 
professional Mosaic Tree artist, Ms. Kim 
Larson, provided blank leaf shapes which 
we covered with our shards, and with col- 
orful pieces Larson had provided. 

Our completed Mosaic Tree is affixed 
to the kids’ Skytown Building outside 
wall at the right end of our building’s 
main entrance. It fascinates as a reminder 
of what can be accomplished by a full- 
spectrum of. people working together 
toward a worthwhile cause. 

When it storms, this tree will hold fast 
to its roots. Raindrops can resemble tears. 
And like tears, they will one by one dry. 

To see this communal creation at the 
top of Moeser at Arlington in El Cerrito, 


follow church signs to the Unitarian- 
Universalist parking lot, near the. Mosaic 
Tree walkway and wall. You may be 
healed in wonder. This tree inspired the 
following original poem, entitled “Glue.” 


THE GLUE 


(for our Mosaic Tree) 
by Claire J. Baker 


All of us are damaged 
but we can link together 
in our brokenness. 


In sorting shards 

fingers may get cut. 
Blood, mutually shared, 
comes in terrific colors — 


vermilion for vulnerable, 
pink for possibility, 
red for scared, then sacred. ~ 
The glue that holds us 
together, as lightly applied, 
seeks rough edges, 
binds a brighter stone 
with a darker one; 
holds leaves to limbs, 
limbs to our tree. 


We Are Family. 


Occupy Oakland: Timeline of a Movement 
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was so committed to Occupy Oakland, he 
would sleep in the tent city at Frank 
Ogawa Plaza at night. 

A friend reported him as being in criti- 
cal, but stable condition at the hospital on 
Tuesday night. Jay Finneburgh, an activist 
photographer who was near Olsen when 
he was injured, told The Guardian that he 
found a beanbag round near a pool of 
blood at the site where Olsen had been hit. 

On a KTVU news broadcast a protester 
pulled up his shirt, showing a large dark 
bruise on the side of his lower back. 
Another protester showed the news cam- 
era three rubber bullets that he said were 
used by the police. 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 26 


The Occupy Oakland General 
Assembly met peacefully in the reclaimed 
Oscar Grant Plaza to discuss the idea of a 
general strike. 1607 people voted, 1484 in 
favor of a resolution to have a general 
strike and mass day of action on 
November 2 in an attempt to shut down 
the City of Oakland. 

During a Wednesday news conference, 
Mayor Jean Quan told reporters she did 
authorize the police to break up the 
encampment the previous day, but she 
said she didn’t know it would take place 
on Tuesday when she was in Washington, 
D.C. Quan has taken harsh criticism for 


her absence during the early morning raid 
and the violent clashes between protesters 
and officers from more than a dozen 
police departments. 

The National Lawyers Guild and the 


. American Civil Liberties Union sent a 


public records request to the Oakland 
Police Department about the use of force 
that occurred on Tuesday night. They are 
also calling for a full investigation and a 
halt to the use of force by the police. 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 27 


A candlelight vigil was held in honor 
of injured veteran Scott Olsen. A crowd 
of about 1,000 people gathered, many 
holding candles. Vigils for Olsen were 
held in other cities across the country as 
well. 

Occupy Oakland protesters reclaimed 
the plaza by pitching about two dozen 
tents in the evening. The group plans to 
rebuild the encampment in the coming 
days. 

Mayor Jean Quan attempted to speak 
to the crowd at the Thursday night 
Occupy Oakland General Assembly meet- 
ing, but she was booed off stage and 
ended up retreating back to City Hall. 
Quan released a statement to protesters 
later that night. : 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 28 
Documentary filmmaker Michael 
Moore addressed approximately 1,000 


protesters in front of City Hall. He told 
Occupy Oakland protesters that they are 


inspiring people across the nation. 
“We've killed despair across the country 
and we’ ve killed apathy,” he said.. 

Scott Olsen’s condition was upgraded 
to “fair.” A hospital spokesperson said he 
is breathing on his own and communicat- 
ing through writing after being unrespon- 
sive Tuesday night and having to be intu- 
bated. 


MONDAY, OCTOBER 31 


Mayor Quan had all medical supplies 
that were taken during last Tuesday’s raid 
of the encampments returned to Occupy 
Oakland. This came in response to threats 
by Occupy Oakland protesters that they 
would occupy Quan’s office on October 
31 if the supplies were not returned. The 
police returned confiscated herbs, ban- 
dages, ibuprofen and thousands of dollars 
worth of donated equipment. 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 2 


Occupy Oakland once again became 
the center of the nationwide Occupy 
movement as activists held a general 
strike and mass day of action in an 
attempt to “shut down” the city. There 
were multiple marches through downtown 
Oakland in the late morning and early 
afternoon. Large groups of protester 
marched on banks to shut them down for 
the day, including Wells Fargo, Chase and 
Bank of America. 

By the early evening, the crowd grew 
to upwards of 10,000 protesters and by 4 
p.m. the large swell of demonstrators 
began their march towards the Port of 
Oakland, the nation’s fifth-largest port, in 


hopes of shutting down the night shift. 

The peaceful protesters filled the high- 
ways leading into the Port of Oakland, 
successfully blocking the entrances so that 
cars that drove up had to turn away and 
leave. By 8 p.m., port officials decided to 
completely shut the port down for the 
night — the exact goal Occupy Oakland 
had set out to achieve. 

After a long day of peaceful protest, a 
small group, not connected to the main 
event, broke windows, sprayed graffiti 
and set fires. Most of the thousands of 
protesters had gone home by the time a 
group of about a dozen people took over a 
vacant two-story building a couple of 
blocks away from the main encampment. 
The group barricaded themselves into the 
building, hung signs and blocked off both 
ends of the street. 

While there were few cops present dur- 
ing the day’s events, hundreds of police 
officers came into the area around mid- 
night to try to stop the small group’s 
actions, including setting a large trash can. 
fire. They clashed with police, throwing 
bottles and rocks, and police threw tear 
gas and flash-bang grenades and arrested 
a dozen people. 

The San Francisco Chronicle reported 
that some people thought the police had 
unnecessarily escalated the situation. The 
Chronicle quoted Morgan Ress, an 
observer for the National Lawyers Guild, 
as saying, “Police formed lines on both 
sides of us. I saw them beat anyone who 
ran and arrest anyone who stood still.” 
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by Maureen Hartmann 


eorge Balsbaugh, a retired 
accountant in his 80s who car- 
ries in his body the visible 
effects of a stroke, was out on 
a walk last May with a group of fellow 
residents of Westlake Christian Terrace; a 
home for low-income seniors in Oakland. 
The walk took place near Valdez and 28th 
Street, about a hundred feet east of the 
Volkswagen dealership on Broadway 

Balsbaugh tripped and took a spill over 
some shards of a broken, crumbling side- 
walk, evidently ruptured by the under- 
ground roots of a tree. He was injured in 
the fall, and taken to a hospital by ambu- 
lance, where surgery was performed. 

George Balsbaugh was moved to a 
convalescent home in Oakland, and then, 
several weeks later, to Waters Edge 
Skilled Nursing Facility in Alameda, 
where he ts bedridden to this day. 

When I visited George in the Oakland 
facility, he was very upset with Oakland 
officials, and so am I. 

On September 20, I wrote to Oakland 
City Councilmember Nancy Nadel, who 
represents District Three where Westlake 


Elderly Man Injured After 
Falling on Broken Sidewalk 


| Oakland Public Works Department is faulted for ignoring 
the dangerous conditions that resulted in an Oakland 
| resident in his 80s being badly injured and hospitalized. 


Christian Terrace is located. In my e-mail 
to Nadel, I noted that, even before 
Balsbaugh was injured, I had called the 
Oakland department in charge of city 
sidewalks when I noticed the broken-up 
area of the sidewalk. 

I also noted in my e-mail that several 
other residents beside Balsbaugh had been 
injured on the broken sidewalk, even 
though the injuries they sustained were 
much less severe than his. Nadel wrote 
me back: “I am writing to acknowledge 
receipt of your e-mail and to copy it to 
Public Works leadership.” 

I wrote back to Nadel that this reply 
was unsatisfactory to me. I felt that she 
simply was referring me and my concern 
to another department. I hoped in writing 
that she had at least included in her e-mail 
to public works officials her full endorse- 
ment as council member. 

The next response was at least tem- 
porarily more rewarding. Fred Loeser 
from the Department of Public Works 
called me the afternoon I received Nadel’s 


second e-mail and assured me that we © 


would have a new sidewalk within two or 
three weeks from that day. That was 
October 5. On October 21, I called the 


This ruptured, crumbling sidewalk in Oakland has caused the injuries 
of several people, yet is still ignored by public works officials. 


department and told them there was still 
no sign of repair work being done, or the 
trees being removed. 

On October 24, I called the department 
again and was told that the property 
owner of the Volkswagen dealership “has 
made arrangements to have the trees 
removed.” (Public works officials had 
mentioned to me that the offending trees 
might be the property of Volkswagen.) 

The next day, on October 25, I called 
Lee White, senior construction inspector 
of the Department of Public Works, who 
had spoken with Sr. Marie Taylor, presi- 
dent of the resident council at WCT, 


Frail, Elderly Woman, Age 92, Lives in 
Fear of Eviction by Wealthy Landlord 


by Lynda Carson 


t 92 years of age, Katherine Smith 
is a frail, elderly woman who lives 


alone in North Oakland, in a house 
that currently does not-have any hot water. 
She is struggling against an eviction by 
Robert Rasheed, a wealthy Danville man 
who is trying to evict her from her long- 
time home, and force her onto the cold, 
mean streets of Oakland. 

Katherine Smith’s eviction case goes 
to trial in a few weeks, and she is being 
defended by the Eviction Defense Center 
of Oakland. According to the Eviction 
Defense Center, Smith was threatened 
with eviction by Rasheed after he accused 
her of having a caregiver, an unauthorized 
occupant of her home. 

Rasheed has hired Thomas Matthews, 
an attorney with the Danville law firm of 
Merrill, Nomura & Molineux, to evict 
Smith from her home. 

In an interview, Smith said, “I am 92 
years old, and have lived around here for 
nearly 50 years, but life is hard for me now 
ever since my husband passed away, and 
the house went into foreclosure. The house 
was bought by Robert Rasheed and his 
company Dover Investments, LLC.” 

After Rasheed’s company bought the 
home, her living conditions have gone 
from bad to worse, according to Smith. 

She said, “Since Rasheed has taken 
over, often there is no hot water any more. 
There was a period that there was no hot 
water for around six whole months, and 
now Rasheed wants to charge me to light 
the pilot light for the hot water heater, 
every time it goes out. I live in the bottom 
half of the house, and Rasheed has some 
students living above me now. I only have 
Social Security to live on, and cannot pos- 
sibly afford to pay Rasheed to light the 
pilot light every time it goes out, so that I 


can have hot water again.” 

She charged Rasheed with deliberately 
making conditions intolerable in an 
attempt to drive her out of her home. 

“Rasheed wants to evict me, and he is 
making life very hard for me,” Smith said. 
“This is the second time that he is trying 
to evict me, and now I am so worried that 


‘I can barely sleep at night any more. 


“Already he has destroyed my garden, 
and removed a lot of my stuff from the 
garage that I need. At least my health is 


- still good though I am a bit crippled, and 


thankfully my grandson stops by to help 


me out. But Rasheed keeps asking me if 


my grandson stays here, and Rasheed 
keeps telling me that no one can stay with 
me to help me out as my caregiver.” 

According to Smith, the landlord is 
using her own age and frailty against her 
by cruelly seizing upon the elderly 
woman’s need for a caregiver as an 
excuse to evict her. 

“Now that I am 92, Rasheed knows 
that I need help to survive, and he keeps 
trying to make life very hard on me,” said 
the frightened, elderly woman. “I never 
believed that I would ever get this old. I 
do not want to be evicted, and I am very 
worried. I want to remain where I am at.” 

According to public records, Smith’s 
home at 993 54th Street in Oakland was 
sold at a foreclosure auction for $257,400 
on Dec. 1, 2010. Its assessed value was list- 
ed at $374,500. SF.Blockshopper lists 
Dover Investment, LLC, as the new owner. 

During an interview on Oct. 29, 2011, 
Robert Rasheed of Dover Investments in 
Danville denied ever knowing a Katherine 
Smith at 993 54th Street in Oakland. He 
said he did not know what I was talking 
about when I asked him directly why he 
was evicting the frail, elderly, frightened 
woman from her longtime home. 

Suddenly, in a state of evident panic, 


Rasheed completely changed his story and 
said, “We are not evicting her. I would not 
evict an old woman from her home. We 
are just trying to get a resolution. I think 
that you are harassing me. Please do not 
ever call me at my home again.” 


Rochelle Owens of Oakland is. the : 


granddaughter of Katherine Smith. She 
said, “Grandma was supposed to live in 
that house until she died, according to the 
wishes of her husband when he passed 
away. The house ended up with grand- 
ma’s stepson after her husband passed 
away, and it was her grandson who lost 
the house in foreclosure, but grandma is 
still entitled to remain in the house.” 

Owens described the inhumanity of the 
landlord in deliberately making living 
conditions intolerable for her 92-year-old 
grandmother in a heartless attempt to 
break the elderly woman’s spirit and force 
her to vacate her home. 

Owens said, “Robert Rasheed of Dover 
Investments has been harassing my grand- 
ma ever since he bought the property, and 
this is the second time that he is trying to 
evict her. My grandma is very weak, very 
old, and can barely walk now. 

“This is cruel. They threw out much of 
her stuff, destroyed her garden, and have 
been depriving her of hot water, as a way 
to force her out of her home. My grandma 
wants to stay at home, and needs her own 
space to stay in.” 

Smith’s eviction case goes to trial in a 
few weeks. She is being defended by the 
Eviction Defense Center of Oakland. 


Rochelle Owens may be reached at 510- 
692-5775. The Eviction Defense Center may 
be reached at 510-452-4541. 

Robert Rasheed may be reached at 925- 
383-4567. Rasheed’s attorney Thomas 
Matthews may be reached at 925-833-1000. 

Lynda Carson may be reached at ten- 
antsrule@yahoo.com 


| to your own door 
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about the sidewalk problem. I told White 
that I was writing an article to be pub- 
lished in the November issue of Street 
Spirit, about the delays in repairs, and the 
dangerous conditions that had resulted in 
an Oakland resident in his 80s being badly 
injured and hospitalized. 

, Phere is still no evidence of sidewalk 
repair work two days later. That is how 
the situation stands as of the writing of 
this article, October 27. 

Telephone calls supportive of this arti- 
cle may be made to Nancy Nadel at 510- 
238-7003 and to Oakland sidewalk dam- 
age and repair, 510-615-5566. 


Lepers of the USA 
by Judy Joy Jones 


would you sit by me 

if I had no home 

or have me colonized away 
a “leper” of the USA 


would you take me 

in your arms and weep 

if you found 

an untouchable like me 
murdered on your streets 


would you come to the city morgue 
to collect my no-name ashes 
one of society’s throwaways 


“see i have carved you 
out of the palm of my hand 
you are precious to me” 
must have been written 
for someone else 
not the lower caste like me 


tonight if I’m lucky I’ll die 
and won’t be a piece 

of garbage beneath your feet 
that no one wants to see 


would you sit by me 
if I had no home 

or have me colonized away 

a “leper” of the USA 
untouchable 


A Walk on the Dizzy Side 
by George Wynn 

Homelessness has dizzied 

the chronic down-and-out 

How do you go forward 

when everyone is frightened of you 

or calls you useless or both? 


Trying to make it through 
one more day seems 
like an endless chore 


You walk all day and 
you're so damn sore 

and the company you keep has been 
battered as much as you or more 


If only you had a key 
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International Day for the Eradication of Poverty 


‘We stand united with our brothers and sisters all over the world who are giving 
their lives towards combating poverty. We are one and the same. We are the 99%. 


from page 6 


the shelter for the winter, he eventually 
moved into the transitional house and then 
into his own apartment. 

Fernandez expressed gratitude for his 
community, noting that he experienced a 
“powerful rebirth” when he began to face 
his own trauma. He now uses art and 
poetry as a tool for personal expression, 
creative outlet, and healing. He shared “A 
Real Poem” at the Eradication of Poverty 
event [see his poem in the sidebar]. 

His extraordinary poem was a deeply 
felt portrait of his friend, Juan Gonzales, 
who lived on the streets of Oakland until 
his final night came in Old Man’s Park. 

“One December night he fell asleep 

on a bench 

In Old Man’s Park 

And never woke up again. 

His beautiful heart just stopped 

The streets had worked him too hard 

For too long 

And now he was done. 

It may seem that the death of Juan 
Gonzales is simply one more tragedy to 
befall the countless multitudes of name- 
less, faceless men and women who die 
from the hardships of homelessness on the 
streets of Oakland. Yet through the mov- 
ing poem by J. Fernandez, Juan was given 
back a name and a face that will live on in 
the memories of those of us who heard 


a” 


Elites Betrayed the 
U.S. Social Contract 


from page 4 


poverty rate last year was 15.1 percent, up 
from 14.3 percent the year before. 

The Census Bureau report also notes 
that the number of people living below the 
poverty line in the nation increased from 
43.6 to 46.2 million, between 2009 and 
2010. That constituted the fourth consecu- 
tive annual increase in the number of poor 
people in the nation, and the largest on 
record during the 52 years during which 
such statistics have been tallied. 

Other reports from other agencies, pub- 
lic and private, provide similarly depress- 
ing statistics regarding the relatively rapid 
decline in the standard of living for tens 
of millions of U. S. citizens. 

As a result, underemployment, unem- 
ployment and underwater are terms that 
have become synonymous with this 
deeply troubled period of middle-class 
decline. They are shorthand terms used to 
describe the social and economic carnage 
endured by those who are being slowly, 
but inexorably, pushed into desperate, 
degrading circumstances. 

Those who lose their homes are some- 
times lucky enough in the aftermath to 
move in with relatives or friends. But far 
too many end up homeless. Most often, 
the hapless thousands who have been 
forced onto the streets because they can 
no longer afford to pay for any sort of 
roof over their heads seek to survive as 
best they can in absolutely miserable cir- 
cumstances via luck, guile, and the spo- 
radic kindness of strangers. 

Members of every age group are now 
experiencing stress, and frequently bewil- 
dering confusion, which results in part 
from recognition that those who work 
hard and play by the proverbial rules are 
no more secure than those who do not. 

The fact that the vast majority of elite 
participants in the Wall Street excesses 
that engendered the current economic cri- 
sis have not been prosecuted is not lost on 


this eloquent remembrance. 
And through the deep insight of this 


poem, Juan Gonzales also has been given 


back a voice — a voice so powerful it can 
still speak out in resistance to the way 
poor people are victimized in our culture. 

In a remarkable passage, Fernandez 
enables his fallen friend to speak out 
against the persecution of the poor. 

“And if he were here today 

Right now 

He would say this: 

‘Let us not be stereotyped. " 

Let us not be cast aside 

Marginalized 

Let us not be victimized 

Let us not be shamed into silence.’ 

Fernandez’s poem has rescued his friend 
Juan from the oblivion of poverty and 
death. And it has redeemed him from the 
demeaning stereotypes that cloud our per- 
ception of the humanity of poor people. 

Then the poem goes on to reveal the 
deepest meaning of solidarity. Fernandez 
shows us in unforgettable images that we 
are all one with this homeless man. He 
may have died a lonely death on the 
streets, but through this poem, his spirit 
lives on in all of us. In a breathtaking pas- 
sage, Juan Gonzales is resurrected to take 
part in all our struggles against injustice. 

“Whether you’re in prison in New York 

Or a detention camp in the fields 

of Nebraska 


” 


“End Corporate Dictatorship.” This is one of the most widely 
proclaimed messages of the Occupy Wall Street movement. 


the tens of thousands of U.S. citizens from 
the lower classes who have relatives lan- 
guishing in prisons as a result of criminal 
activities which pale in comparison with 
the corrupt or illegal billion-dollar 
schemes commonly engaged in by mem- 
bers of the elite banking class. 

Most important, the economic and 
political crisis in which the nation is cur- 
rently enmeshed is undermining the long- 
held notion that we are a nation unified 
via a commonly understood and supported 
social contract. Inherent in any such social 
contract, no matter the nation involved, is 
the basic agreement that members of soci- 
ety who support the law and engage in 
responsible work can expect to live hon- 
orable, if not wealthy, lives. 

Quite clearly, this nation’s working- 
class people have kept their part of the bar- 
gain where our grand social contract is con- 
cerned. They have done the work, fought 
the wars, supported the political system, 


Iam you 

Whether you’re sleeping on a square 

of cardboard in Oakland 

or under a grid in Philadelphia 

Iam you 

I’m in every living pulsating cell 

that hungers for justice 

and the right to love.” 

Just as J. Fernandez and his friend Juan 
Gonzales struggled to survive, so do mil- 
lions struggle on a daily basis, in our 
nation and around the globe. The harsh 
economic climate has led to more people 
falling into poverty. Yet growing numbers 
of people are not just standing by, but are 
actively moving to rally against injustice. 

On Oct. 17, 2011, the United Nations 
Secretary General said “investing in people 
is the smartest way to eradicate poverty.” 

On this international day of recogni- 
tion, we stand united with our brothers 
and sisters all over the world who are giv- 
ing their lives and energy towards com- 
bating poverty. 

We are one and the same. We are the 
99%. We are remembering those who 
have gone before and we are joining the 
rally cry of those who continue to speak 
out today, right now, in our midst. 

Just as the Occupy Wall Street actions 
were occurring all over the country, the 
Eradication of Poverty day was also being 
honored in many cities, in the same spirit 
and with the same hope of creating change. 
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and provided private and public support for 
the halt, lame and indigent. Moreover, they 
have done this for generations. 

In addition, they have embraced educa- 
tion at every level, and sought to improve 
the social, cultural, spiritual, and yes, 
political quality of the nation in ways that 
are primarily responsible for virtually 
everything that is good where the United 
States of America is concerned. 

Nonetheless, recent events suggest that 
a critical mass of people has concluded that 
the nation’s elites are violating the social 
contract. This mode of thinking is frequent- 
ly expressed as anger at bankers, politi- 
cians, members of Congress, and, of 
course, Wall Street “fat cats.” As indicated, 
the Occupy Wall Street movement is a 
manifestation of this sentiment. 

The belief that the nation’s social con- 
tract is being systematically violated, and 
that the economic and political systems are 
rigged in favor of elites, has acquired 
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Poverty 
by Ryan Rosenfeld 


Moaning, crying, shouting, begging. 

A man with rags; 

Children with scratchy, thin, worn-out 

blankets, infested with mold and lice. 

A baby, with nobody to hold her, 
comfort her, 

or even feed her. 


We can help. 


SERENDIPITY 
by Claire J. Baker 


To rescue a person 
from a slight mishap 
and later realize 
that person saved 
your whole life. 


Surely, We Can 


by Claire J. Baker 
Surely, if sensitive communities 
can give out condoms 

and sterilized needles 

in the tenderloin ghetto, 
provide priests, rabbis, 
reverends for prisoners 

to consult, surely 

caring communities can 


if not food, then water; 

if not shelter, then safe areas 
in which to sleep 

where such a natural need 

is not named a crime. 


enhanced urgency and broadened credibili- 
ty in the past few years, primarily because 
of lingering effects from the recession. 

The crippling financial burdens that 
have become common among members of 
the middle class due to the recession may 
well be the factor most responsible for 
legitimizing, and mainstreaming, the broad- 
ly shared belief that major reforms are in 
order. Many of those who share this belief 
had, up until recent times, considered them- 
selves solidly middle-class, and exempt 
from financial distress of the sort common- 
ly experienced by the poor. 

They were undoubtedly influenced in 
their thinking by the rhetoric of perma- 
nent success and prosperity inherent in the 
messages flowing from the mainstream 
news and entertainment media. 

Thus, when the first victims of the cur- 
rent financial catastrophe were identified 
as largely blue-collar workers and typical- 
ly poor and ignored members of racial and 
ethnic minority groups, the common con- 
sensus was that they were responsible for 
their plight because of assumed personal 
shortcomings. Once the misery spread to 
the middle class in the form of job layoffs, 
depleted unemployment benefits, short 
sales and depleted 401K accounts, people 
began to adopt more balanced and sophis- 
ticated critiques of the nation’s economic 
and political systems. 

This led to the surprisingly large number 
of relatively comfortable, middle-class peo- 
ple participating in the Occupy Wall Street 
movement. Their emergent consensus is 
that the nation’s wealthy elites are system- 
atically violating the nation’s social con- 
tract, and that major reforms of an unprece- 
dented nature need to be implemented in 
order to set things right. 

It is too soon to ascertain what the rec- 
ommended reforms will turn out to be, 
and whether they will have_revolutionary 
ramifications. Nonetheless, it is already 
abundantly apparent at this early stage in 
the process that this nation’s economic 
elites are in for the fight of their lives, a 
fight that a critical mass of the other 99 
percent of the population has come to 
believe it cannot afford to lose. 
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pass dozens of homeless people every day 
and not respond to their requests for help. 
Many individuals definitely looked needy. 
Some were ill-clad and ill-bathed, and 
others clearly had mental and physical 
health problems. 

I asked myself: Why should I leave it 
to other people to help these individuals? 
What if everyone were to act as ] do and 
just walk by, saying “sorry” or “no” or 
nothing at all? So I returned to my former 
practice of giving in a somewhat arbitrary 
way. But to those I didn’t give money, | 
started saying, “not today,” because I 
knew I would eventually give them some- 
thing — and indeed I usually did. 

This approach seemed to be an 
improvement over the two previous ones, 
so I stayed with it for several years. But I 
was always aware I was still being rather 
arbitrary about’ when and how much I 
gave. Too much depended on what I was 
feeling during the encounter, and I was 
still concerned about how the money was 
being spent. 

One day, I expressed my concerns to a 
friend who is a longtime resident of 
Berkeley. He suggested that I buy 
Berkeley food coupons so that I’d know 
the money was being spent on worthwhile 
things. It seemed like a good idea. But 
just as I was about to buy some coupons, I 
realized there was something controlling 
and paternalistic about only giving away 
coupons. The implicit message is: “I don’t 
trust you. I’ll give to you only if you 
spend your money on things I consider 
worthy.” 

I decided it wasn’t right to be tacitly 
telling another person, “I know what is 
best for you.” So I decided not to buy the 
coupons and to continue giving coins out 
randomly. I still felt some unease about 
this, but didn’t know what else to do. 


CHARITY IS A MITZVAH 


Around the turn of the millennium, I 
developed a new approach to giving that 
was informed by my reconnection with 
my Jewish roots. In my youth, I had loved 
the Jewish tradition and had even entered 
Orthodox rabbinical school, but a crisis in 
faith compelled me to walk away from 
both the rabbinate and Judaism. 

A decade later, I returned to Judaism 
through the Jewish Renewal movement, 
which weds mystical teachings and prac- 
tices with progressive thinking, social 
engagement, and creative action. A cen- 
tral teaching from Jewish tradition is that 
giving charity (tzedekah) is a religious 
obligation (mitzvah) and moral duty — 
and not simply a matter of voluntary phil- 
anthropic desire. I had learned this teach- 
ing in Hebrew high school, but had evi- 
dently not fully appreciated its implica- 
tions for me. 

Such a teaching runs counter to the con- 
temporary view that charity is giving from 
the heart. The modern view does not recog- 


nize our inherent responsibility to those 


who are less fortunate. In contrast, the 
Jewish tradition considers charity to be a 
prescribed act of justice to ensure that the 
poor and disadvantaged are taken care of. 
Indeed, the Hebrew words for charity 
(tzedakah) and justice (tzedek) share the 
same root. In Biblical times, the term 
tzedakah was “often used synonymously 
with justice, truth, kindness, ethical con- 
duct, help and deliverance” (Birnbaum note 
on Maimonides’ Mishneh Torah, p. 156). 
The Talmud considers obligatory giv- 
ing to be on a higher spiritual level than 
voluntary giving. Why? Because when a 


Spare Change and Spiritual Change 


A central teaching from the Jewish tradition is that giving 
charity (tzedekah) is a religious obligation (mitzvah) and 
moral duty — not simply a matter of voluntary philanthropy. 


person gives out of a sense of obligation 
rather than just from the heart, he or she is 


“not personally involved” but is “simply 


acting as a conduit for the tzedakah” 
(Cooper, God Is a Verb, p. 196). 


GIVING WITH AN OPEN HAND 


One of the most important texts sum- 
marizing the Rabbinic view of tzedakah is 
the Mishneh Torah, written by the great 
medieval Talmudist, philosopher, and 
doctor; Rabbi Moses ben Maimon, popu- 
larly known as Maimonides. After citing 
Deuteronomy 15:8 and Leviticus 25:35- 
36, which declare the religious duty to 
“open your hand to” and “maintain” the 
poor, Maimonides explains that, “You are 
commanded to give the poor man whatev- 
er he needs” and to give “cheerfully and 
gladly, while sympathizing with him who 
is in trouble” (pp. 155, 158). 

A person is obliged to give not only to 
indigent community members but also to 
indigent strangers and sojourners. 
Moreover, if the person gives “in a surly 
manner and with a gloomy face,” then the 
merit of the deed is “nullified” even if the 
person gave “a thousand gold pieces.” 

The precept to give charity is so impor- 
tant that the Talmud says it “is equivalent 
to all the other religious precepts com- 
bined, as it says [in /saiah 32:17], “And 
the work of tzedakah shall be peace, and 
the effect of tzedakah quiet and confi- 
dence for ever’” (Baba Batra, 9a). 

Echoing the Talmud’s high valuation 
of charity, Maimonides says that “we 
must observe the precept of tsedakah 
more carefully than any other affirmative 
command, because tsedakah is character- 
istic of an upright person, the offspring of 
our father Abraham” (Mishneh Torah, p. 
157). 

In the Jewish mystical tradition, 
Abraham is the exemplar of the spiritual 
quality of lovingkindness (chesed). This 
quality is one of boundless generosity and 


- unconditional love. Ultimately, love and 


compassion are the basis of justice — and 
in the highest acts of tzedakah, the ener- 
gies of love, compassion, and justice are 
all fully present. 

The Jewish High Holiday prayerbook 


- also stresses the power and importance of 


tzedakah, saying that it, in combination 
with repentance and prayer, can mitigate 


the consequences of prior misdeeds 


(ma’avirin et roah ha-gizerah). In effect, 
tzedakah can rectify bad karma and set us 
on a new and better path. 

Reflecting on these teachings, I real- 
ized that by allowing whim and mood to 
determine my giving to people on the 
street, I was giving charity at a very low 
level. Indeed, it would be a terrible world 
if people only gave to the poor when they 
were feeling generous. 

In contrast, when we give out of a 
sense of responsibility to our fellow 
human beings — a sense that we are ulti- 
mately part of one human family — we 
become purer, less ego-involved channels 
for the flow of charitable energy. 

One question I often wrestled with was 
whether to give a large sum of money to 
one person or to divide up the money and 
give it to many people. Maimonides rec- 
ommended giving multiple small sums 
because it benefits more people and also 
“multiplies” the giver’s “spirit of generos- 
ity” (commentary to Mishah Avot 3:15). 

I realized that if I made the giving of 
tzedakah into a daily and frequent spiritu- 
al practice, I would not only be helping 
many others but would also be expanding 
my own heart. The practice of tzedakah 
deepens our compassion for and connec- 


A man gives spare change to a woman sitting on a sidewalk. Such a 
simple act of kindness may be a holy act of overwhelming importance. photo 


tion with others — and that deepened 


compassionate connection enlarges our: 


future acts of tzedakah. 
A surprising teaching from the Talmud 
suggests that the one who asks for charity 


is actually more meritorious than the one 


who gives charity! Why? Because “He 
who causes others to do good things is 
greater than the doer” (Baba Batra 9a). 


THE HOLY CALL TO KINDNESS 


It is the one who asks for assistance 
that creates the conditions for justice and 
compassion to enter the world. When we 
respond to that opportunity, that holy call 
to kindness, we bring blessing into our 
lives and into the lives of all we touch. 
Each act of generosity ripples outward 
into the universe, initiating new waves of 
goodness. 

Maimonides advised that it is better to 
give without waiting to be asked. We are 
obligated to give according to our means, 
unless we know for sure that the person is 
really well off and is just deceiving us. I 
decided I didn’t want to play the role of 
judge in determining who is really needy. 
Each person has the right to determine his 
or her own needs. 

The highest level of charity, according 
to Maimonides, is helping the poor to 
become self-supporting by offering them 
a gift or loan, entering into a partnership 
with them, or providing them with work. 
On a similar note, the Talmud says it is 
better to teach someone how to fish than 
to give them a fish. A fish provides a meal 
for a day, while fishing provides a life- 
long source of both food and income. 

These teachings inspired me to alter 
my practice of giving to homeless people. 
Initially, I decided I could afford to give a 
dollar a day. Generally, I gave a quarter to 
the first four individuals I saw. When I 
didn’t see four homeless peoples I gave 
larger sums on the next day or gave to 
more than four people. 

Usually, I gave to individuals who didn’t 
even ask; if I saw a cup or can, I just threw 
in a coin. Once a man was sitting on a bus 


‘bench talking to a friend. His can was 


between them, and he seemed to forget its 
existence as they spoke animatedly. I 


‘walked over and dropped a coin in, surpris- 


ing both him and his friend. - 
When my income increased, I began 
giving a dollar to each person who was 


‘soliciting spare change. I can say that each 


day I look forward to giving away my 
dollars. Sometimes, I break my usual 
approach and give more because I don’t 
want to be bound too rigidly or compla- 
cently by my own rules. Charitable deeds 
should not be rule-bound. Rules only 
establish minimums, and open hearts are 
never satisfied with minimums. Love 
exceeds obligation, and kindness goes 
beyond the requirements of justice. 

The Talmud teaches that if a person “is 
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anxious to give charity, the Holy One, 
blessed be He, furnishes him money with 
which to give it” (Baba Batra, 9b). 


GIVING IS A DAILY PRACTICE 


Since beginning this daily practice a 
decade ago, my total giving has increased 
significantly. I give more to the homeless 
and to charities and am more generous 
with friends and family. The practice defi- 
nitely fosters the spirit of giving — and it 
makes giving feel necessary and natural. 

Despite the progress I have made, | am 
always aware that my tzedakah can be 
extended even further. Often, I pray for a 
greater sense of inner abundance so that | 
will give more joyfully and generously. 

I have come to understand abundance 
as more a state of mind than a financial 
situation. There are wealthy people who 
are plagued by a sense of scarcity, as well 
as indigent people who are magnanimous 
with their time and resources. 

One extremely magnanimous person 
was the Baal Shem Tov, the amazing 
18th-century mystic, healer, and founder 
of Chasidism. He grew up in poverty and 
was orphaned at six, yet when he finally 
came of age and started earning an 
income, he made it a weekly practice to 
give all of his earnings to the poor except 
what was necessary to meet the basic 
needs of his family (Buxbaum, Light and 
Fire of the Baal Shem Tov, p. 157). 

Numerous Chasidic stories tell of indi- 
viduals carrying out anonymous acts of 
charity. Sometimes, even the town miser is 
secretly giving large donations to orphans 
and widows! The Talmud says that whoev- 
er “gives charity in secret is greater than 
Moses our Teacher”! (Baba Batra, 9b). 

I am continually mindful that if I didn’t 
have the good fortune of growing up in a 
caring family with decent financial means, 
I, too, could be on the streets. “There go I 
but for the grace of God” is a thought that 
often passes through my mind. 

I am fortunate to have the peace of 
mind of knowing that if I were down to 
my last dollar, I could move in with lov- 
ing family or friends. Many homeless 
people don’t have this option. They have 
become alienated and isolated, lost in the 
margins and alleyways of our society. 

Surely, they are entitled to our daily 
deeds of justice and compassion. Surely, 


‘they deserve to be treated with respect and 


kindness. Surely, they are to be thanked 
for giving us the opportunity — the holy 
obligation — to give and to receive. 


Charles Burack is a psychology professor at 


- John F. Kennedy University who teaches inte- 


grative approaches to psychology, literature 
and spirituality. He also has taught at UC 
Berkeley, St. Mary’s College, Starr King 
School of Ministry and Naropa University. His 
deepening understanding of the Jewish tradi- 
tion has shaped his commitment to homeless 
people and others in need. 
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I believe the majority of the American 
people support the agenda this movement is 
promoting, including the following goals. 

* Tax the rich and corporations. 

* End the war, bring the troops home, 
and cut military spending: 

* Protect the safety net, strengthen 
Social Security and provide housing and 
health care for all. 

* End corporate welfare for oil compa- 
nies and other big business interests. 

* Transition to a clean-energy economy, 
and reverse environmental degradation. 

* Protect workers rights and collective 
bargaining, create jobs and raise wages. 

* Get money out of politics. 

What made this gathering in 
Washington, D.C., different from many 
demonstrations in the past was that this was 
not just a single protest lasting one after- 
noon, and then everyone goes home. 
Instead, people came prepared to stay until 
their voices were heard. They were com- 
mitted to stopping the madness of the wars 
in Afghanistan and Iraq and bringing the 
hundreds of billions of dollars home to 

meet needs here in the United States. 

Indeed, according to a recent poll by 
Time magazine, if Occupy Wall Street were 
a candidate for president, it would defeat 
every other candidate on the stage, includ- 
ing Barack Obama and Mitt Romney. Fifty- 
four percent of Americans agree with the 
protesters, versus 44 percent who think 
Obama is doing a good job. 


PROSECUTE WALL STREET 


Other numbers are even more reveal- 
ing. Seventy-three percent of Americans 
want prosecutions of Wall Street execu- 
tives for the financial crisis they have 
caused. Seventy-nine percent think the 
gap between rich and poor is too large. 

Eighty-six percent say Wall Street and 
its lobbyists have too much power in 
Washington. Sixty-eight percent think the 
rich should pay more in taxes. 

The courageous people of Egypt who 
occupied Freedom Square in Cairo and 
forced their dictator to resign because he 
was not listening to the Egyptian people 
were Our inspiration. So we came to 
Freedom Plaza to say with our bodies: 
Our government is not listening to us. We 
want to return to a democracy of, by and 
for the people — not of, by and for the 
corporations and the wealthy. 

My wife, Jan Hartsough, and I went to 
Washington, D.C., in early October for the 
first ten days of the occupation of Freedom 
Plaza. We were inspired that thousands of 
people from all over the country had come 
to help make history, save our democracy 
and stop the horrendous wars which are not 
only killing thousands of people in 
Afghanistan and Iraq, but in the words of 
Martin Luther King, are “destroying the 
Soul of America.” 

This campaign was organized by 
Veterans for Peace, Vietnam Veterans 
Against the War, young people of many 
races, homeless people and peace and jus- 
tice activists from around the country. 

Freedom Square blossomed with wave 
after wave of creative signs and colorful 
banners. The signs spelled out the pas- 
sionate dissent of hundreds of thousands: 
ef protesters, transforming Freedom 
Square into a huge alternative newspaper 
written by and for the people. 

Here’s a sampling of the signs: “We 
are the 99%.” ““Tax the Greedy, Help the 
Needy.” “There is enough for everyone’s 
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needs, but not for everyone’s greed.” 

Other signs declared: “Support the 
Troops, End the Wars.” “Affordable 
Housing is a human right.” “The military 
budget is killing us. Bring our Billions 
Home.” “W.A.R. — Wasted American 
Resources.” “I will believe corporations 
are people when Georgia executes one!” 
“Guided missiles, misguided men.” 
“Windmills not oil spills.” “Separation of 
Corporations and State.” 

Here is a taste of some of the people I 
met at Freedom Plaza. A young, African 
American man in his late 20s told me, 
“This is the most exciting moment of my 
life. I’ve been waiting my whole life for 
this. I would have never dreamed it would 
be possible. Our government represents 
the rich and the corporations. We need a 
nonviolent revolution to take back this 
country for the people. We need a govern- 
ment of, by and for the people, not just the 
rich and the corporations.” 

The young man expressed enthusiasm 
not only for the massive size of the demon- 
stration, but for the spirit of community in 
Freedom Square. He said, “I have found a 
community of people here who care and are 
ready to commit our lives to changing our 
society to one where there is justice and we 
are at peace with the world. I am ready to 
stay here the rest of my life if necessary. 
We shall overcome!” 

A military veteran told me, “What we 
are producing in Iraq and Afghanistan, in 
addition to thousands of civilian deaths, 
are walking time bombs in our country, as 
post-traumatic stress damages loved ones 
and communities.” 

A young man on active duty said, “The 
wars are based on lies, and our occupa- 
tions are exposing the military and Wall 
Street.” A woman from Washington state 


‘said, “I’m fed up with the direction this 


country is taking. I’m here to rally for 
future generations. 


MARCHING ON THE MILITARY-INDUS- 
TRIAL- WALL STREET COMPLEX 


We walked each day to a different 
manifestation of the military-industrial- 
Wall Street complex in Washington, D.C., 
to speak truth to power, and share our 
determination to change things. 

We marched to the offices of General 
Atomics which produces drones and 
demanded an end to these long-distance 
death machines. We were chased out of the 
building. We marched to the Air and Space 
Museum to protest their exhibition of 
drones, and were tear-gassed. The museum 
was closed for the rest of the day. 

We marched to the Chamber of 
Commerce building, with masses of peo- 
ple shouting, “We want jobs!” 

We demonstrated in front of the 
Convention Center which was having a 
weaponry fair where corporations were 
showing off and selling tanks, armored 
personnel carriers and every conceivable 
type of military equipment to the U.S. 
Army. We called for an end to war profi- 
teering and an end to the senseless wars. 

We filled the atrium of the Hart Senate 
Office Building and hung banners from 
the balconies of all seven floors and 
chanted: “Stop the Wars! Tax the Rich!” 
Senate aides later told us they had heard 
our message. 

We occupied the National Security 
Agency and 12 of us were arrested. 

We marched to the White House where 
Iraq and Afghanistan veterans and military 
families asked for a “beer summit” with the 
president to share their personal“éxperi- 


ences in the wars and the urgent need to 
end the wars and military occupations now. 


PROTESTERS RESIST EVICTION 


Most days, some of us would be arrest- 
ed at these protests. On Sunday evening, 
October 9, hundreds prepared to be arrest- 
ed rather than be evicted from Freedom 
Plaza. The next morning, the Park Service 
offered to extend our permit for four 
months so we could continue our occupa- 
tion, and keep the tents set up to offer food, 
legal support and medical care. 

Each night, we held a General Assembly 
where major decisions were made by con- 
sensus of the hundreds of people present. 

We also had visits and heard inspira- 
tional talks by people like Ralph Nader, 
Dick Gregory and Patch Adams. Dick 
Gregory said, “We need to be like a turtle 
— hard on the outside, soft on the inside 
and willing to stick our neck out... We have 
already won. We have given people hope.” 

Dennis Trainer, Jr., said, “American 
democracy is broken. We are here to fix 
it. We are here and we are in revolt. We 
are the 99% and we can and must do this 
without violence.” 
~~ Ralph Nader called for liberty and jus- 


Washington. D.C., came alive with colorful signs that spelled out the 
dissent of thousands of protesters, transforming Freedom Square 
into a huge alternative newspaper written by and for the people. 
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tice for all, not just the few. He suggested 
that we surround the Congressional 
offices all over this country, or occupy 
them, “until they agree to represent the 
people, not corporate interests.” 

Patch Adams reminded us that our revo- 
lution needs to be a “revolution of love” — 
love for one another and for everything on 
the planet. “The revolution can be fun.” 

The Occupy Wall Street movement is a 
beacon of hope for not only the 99% of 
American people who want a return to 
democracy, but for all the people of the 
world who have suffered so much from 
the U.S. government acting as though the 
world is our empire. 

If we can keep our movement nonvio-- 
lent, even in the face of provocation and 
violence by the police or infiltrators, there 
is no stopping this movement short of vic- 
tory. We shall overcome! 


David Hartsough is a co-founder of the 
Nonviolent Peaceforce and Director of 
PEACEWORKERS, and a member of San 
Francisco Friends Meeting. 

For more information on the Occupation at 
Freedom Plaza, see www.october201 1.org and 
www.occupytogether.org 


